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buted to the perversion of her economic develop-
ment, and while she rigidly applied and maintained
a monopolistic system, she lacked the economic
organization successfully to enforce it. Her enemies
exhausted her first by plunder, then by contraband;
and her economic and administrative reforms in
the eighteenth century came too late and did not go
far enough. In the colonies themselves they con-
tributed, like the American and like the French
revolutions, to a freer play of ideas and a greater
intellectual activity, while the control of Spanish
American trade by a small group of monopolists
became yet more unbearable. Finally, at the begin-
ning of the nineteenth century, threatened on the
northern border-lands by the territorial expansion
of the United States, faced by the sea power and
commercial expansion of England, the empire
collapsed.
The Achievement of Independence
The Napoleonic invasions of Spain precipitated
the Spanish American Revolution. It began ostensi-
bly as an assertion of freedom from French control.
It ended as a war of independence against Spain.
And the Latin Americans won their own indepen-
dence. It was an epic achievement, carried out in
the face of incredible difficulties. Though each of
the States has its own 'founding fathers, all unite
to honour the two greatest of the liberators, San
Martin and Bolivar, respectively liberators of the
south and the north of the southern continent,
whose marches across the snow-clad Andes surpass
the passages of the Alps by Hannibal and Napoleon,
and who are revered not only as great leaders in
battle, but also as statesmen. The tasks, first to
achieve freedom, then to organize that freedom,